THE Edwardian age was by no means a mere
retarded echo of the Victorian. Its character
was all its own, though (like the sovereign from
whom it took its name) it was denied its full ex-
pression by the force of circumstances until rather
late in life. Its patriotism, which had survived
the challenge of events in Ireland and more recently
in South Africa, was for that reason less instinctive
and unquestioning than its predecessor's. It could
recite the reasons for its British faith, because it had
been forced to find out what they were; and a more
reasoned loyalty found an expression that was more
conscious in the same measure as the swelling note
of Elgar's u Land of Hope and Glory " (composed
for King Edward's Coronation) exceeded the artless
airs of patriotic music in the reign of Queen Victoria.
Was the note a little forced ? Perhaps there was a
growing sense that there were other countries in the
world and that British voices must be raised a little,
if they were to prevail. For it was an,age of widen-
ing apprehension. Foreign rivalries had become un-
pleasantly apparent in the darker moments of the
war in South Africa. It was evident that there would
have to be adjustments and that the national equip-
ment, both military and economic, might be called
upon to face severer strains. This feeling brought
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